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TO THE MEMBERS 

OP THE 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OP WOnEH. 

X he imiDii between Norway and Sweden, vhich was entered 
into on the 4tli November, 1814, and has thus existed for 
more than 90 years, is now passmg thiongh a crisis; what 
the result of this may be, no one can say at preset; and it 
is not on this point that we will speak. It is concerning the 
historical and political position of oar nation, as it has been 
and as it is, that we should like to give some information. 

In thus claiming jojyr attention with regard to onr national 
aflaiTB, we do so because various misleadiug and distorted 
accounts have appeared in the foreign press, some of them 
evidently with the express purpose of injuring us. This has 
aroused the indignation of both women and men in our 
country, and we have a great desire to disprove the false 
reports, and to spread a knowledge of the true state of affairs. 

And in OUT opinion there can be no platform better fitted 
to spread the knowledge of such matters than the Inter- 
national Council of Women, which has as its first aim to 
establish an nuderstanding between individuals and between 
nations. 

It is with the greatest confidence that we lay the account 
of our national and political efforts before the International 
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Oonncil of Women, which makes complete independence a prin- 
ciple of its constitution, and which gives the same right of 
representation to each country in its circle, whether large or 
small, rich or poor, and which has inscribed on its banner 
the golden rule : Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you^. 



^ We had hoped to publish the following acconnt in several langoages, 
bnt as this could not be done, we have chosen the one in which 
the constitution of the ihfemafumajf Council of Women first appeared. 
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The Norsemen went especiallj westwards. The; found 
and peopled islands and stretches of coast, toot cotintries 
in fief, and fotmded kingdoms'. 

Through the Viking ejcpeditions Christianity also came 
to Korway, and became the cause of their cessation. But 
out of Hie keen conflicts, ont of the spiritual and intellec- 
tual fenuentation, there rises a national culture of the 
greatest value. 

The Norsemen were the first people who made dis- 
coveries beyond the sea in the Middle Ages. They made 
their way into the White Sea, they colonised Cfreenland and 
discovered North America^. 

The most remarkable of the Norse settlements was Ice- 
land. Constant communication was kept up with the mother- 
country, and a most lively interest was retained for the 
history of Norway; there the scald's art was cultivated, 
and an admirable epic art was developed. Both in Norway 
and in Iceland a historic and hterary feeling was shown 
in the highest families and at the King's conrt. The lite- 
rature and historical investigations were not left, as in 
many other countries, to liie cloisters; their language 
was thffl^fore not Latin, but the mother-tongue, and they 
were thus accessible to the common people. 

A number of sagas were written in Iceland, admirable as 
works of art, and highly interesting as to their contents. 
Through them we become acquainted with a number of 
grand and strongly-marked women-characters, to which we 
find nothing similar in our literature until our own day*. 

* In Ireland a gieat kingdom waa tlms founded b; None Vikings, 
with Dublin as ita crailie, which existed until the year 1170. It 
wae a Norse earl's son. Granger Bolv, who received Normandy as a 
fief. His descendant, William ttie Conqueror, is eqnaUj famous in 
the history of Frtmce, England and Norway. 

* A statue has heen erected in Boston of the first discoverer of Ame- 
rica, Leiv GrifcsBcm. 

* E.g. in tlie works of Henrik Ibeen. 






bom too late; for a new age had long since dawned in the 
cotmtry. 

Magnna' son, Sigurd Jorsalfarer\ also went out with 
a host of men, but this was no Viking expedition. His 
goal was the Holy Land. The famous expedition laated 3 
years. During that time his brother and co-regent, the wise 
and noble 0ist^n, ruled alone at home, to the great benefit 
and happiness of the conntry^. 

One of the most remarkable kings in Norway was Sverre 
Sigurdssen. He was brave, learned, eloquent, enduring and 
of inflexible will. He came from the Norwegian settlement, 
the Faroe Isles, and had to fight for the crown. Civil wara 
that were already begun, thereby became fiercer, and he 
thus sowed the seed of subsequent miBfortxme. He defied 
the Pope's ban, and subjugated the powerful clei^; he 
also broke the power of Norway's chieftains — acts which 
afterwards proved fateful to the country. 

Under his grandson, Haakon Haakonssen, peace was 
again established in the country. His reign was a parti- 
ctdarly happy one for Norway. Iceland and Greenland 
placed themselves voluntarily under his rule. The kingdom 
of Norway now extended far. It embraced several provinces 
that are now Swedish, and its possessions lay like a garland 
round the North Sea, to the west and north. There was 
high culture in the country, and it was held in great esteem 
in Europe. The pope offered the German imperial crown 
to the king, and St. Louis of France wished him to lead 
a crusade. But Haakon wanted to remain at home, for it 
was there his highest work lay. Many fine buildings were 
erected in his time, and new laws were made. The strong 
royal power was better able to ensure to its people safety 
and justice, than in most other countries. But it was 



' Traveller to Jemaalem. 

' There is a capital description in the Saga of the a 
two kings compare their merits. 
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countries remained united for several centmies. The Tinion 
was entered into with the understanding that the conditions 
were the same for both countries; bat there were certain 
ciroumstances that disturbed the relations. Norway was a 
hereditary monarchy, Denmark an elective. In Norway, the 
acce^ion o£ a new ViT^g always passed off quietly ; hut when 
the same king was to ascend the throne of Denmark, he 
had to sign a charter, an occasion of which the powerful 
Danish nobility made use, to obtain greater and greater 
privileges. Several Danish noblemen, through marriage, 
came to live in Norway, where they acquired lands. They 
were also appointed by the king to the highest offices, and 
thus superseded the Norwegian families. The Danish ele- 
ment spread in many ways. 

Tor a long period, the conditions of the union were 
less favorable for Norway than for Denmark ; but the chief 
reason of this must be sought in the condition of the country 
itself. Grreat misfortunes had indeed passed over the land^, 
but the deeper reasons lay farther back. As already related, r , 
the power of the chieftain-families (the nobility) was broken 
by tiie civil wars and the strong royal power. The aristo- 
cracy had now, therefore, no capability of resistance. The j 
clergy, however, long acted as defenders of the national in- J 
terests; but when the Lutheran doctrines were introduced 
into the country, the clergy lost their power. The churches 
were plundered of their riches, and the large estates fell into 
the possession of Danish noblemen. The church-reformatdon 
for a long time had no moral significance whatever, as it 
was mainly forced upon the people from without; and the 
immediate consequences were only mischievous. The Danish 
language superseded Norwegian as the official language; 
and the intellectual life on the whole appeared to be at a 
very low ebb. 



The worst of these v 
the 14th eaitary. 



i the iBlack Deathi daring the latter part of 
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If the leading class of that time, the nobility, was at 
a low level, the^Norwegian p easant class, on the other 
hand, maintained its dignity. Whereas the Danish pea- 
sants became viUeins^, and sank into the condition of 
thralls, the Norwegian peasants lived as free yeomen on 
their farms. This yeoman-class was recruited from the old 
noble families; and with them intellectual culture, the 
Norwegian language and the old traditions, were gathered 
up and preserved, so that from them could spring fresh 
life. The sap had withdrawn into the trunk; but when 
a new spring broke over the country, it flowed once more^ 
bringing growth and blossom. 

In 1660, absolute royal power was introduced into Norway 
and Denmark. Denmark too became a hereditary monarchy, 
and thereby the power of the Danish nobility was broken. 
The conditions were now altogether similar for both coun- 
tries, and brighter days began to dawn for Norway. 

The period of Norway's decline was that of Sweden's 
greatness. Under powerful and talented rulers, she ex- 
tended her dominions until she attained the rank of a Great 
Power, only to be again reduced and fall ofiF. 

During these centuries, Norway is constantly found de- 
fending her borders against her neighbour. There were 
continual wars between Sweden on the one side, and Den- 
mark and Norway on the other. The Norwegians defended 
their country bravely, and nearly always successfully, against 
the superior enemy; but upon the Danish scene of war 
there was greater ill-fortune ; and on the conclusion of peace, 
Norway was also a sufferer, and was obliged to give up 
some of her territory to Sweden. Inwardly, however, the 
self-esteem of the Norwegians was strengthened by the 
achievements of their national army, which showed great 
self-sacrifice in the defence of its land. The citizens of 
Predrikshald, in particular, distinguished themselves on 
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^ The Danish peasants became free once more in 1788. 



several occaeiona. It was here that Sweden's hero-king, 
Karl XII, fell when besieging the rocky fortress of IVed- 
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In 1660, Norway's frontier became what it is at the 
present day; but she did not lose her dependencies of Ice- 
land, Greenland, and the Faroe Isles, until 1814, when, on 
the separation from Denmark, these lands passed into the 
possession of the Danish crown. 

The Dajiish capital, Copenhagen, was the residence of 
the king of the two countries; the coort was there, a cir- 
cumstance which in those days had much to say. It was 
also the seat of the only university. It is therefore not 
surprising that for long this town was the centre of the 
intellectual Ufe of both kingdoms. Many young Norwegians, 
who wished to make a future for themselves, went to Copen- 
hagen; and gradually Norwegians were appointed to high 
offices in Denmark, at last more than Danes in Norway. 
Trade in Norway had improved very much, and prosperity 
increased more and more. With regard to navigation and 
export trade, Norway was ahead of Denmark; and at 
the beginning of the 19th century, the population of the 
two kingdoms was about equal. Norway had given to their 
common history the names of some of her greatest heroes; 
and to their literature she had bequeathed its greatest name, 
Ludvig Holberg; while her contribution to their common cul- 
ture had grown continually larger. Prom the Danes, the Nor- 
w^ans received the highest appreciation. The Norwegiana 
in Copenhagen, however, began to unite more with one an- 
other. Norwegian writers, for instance, formed a circle of 
their own. The feeling of their own national worth was 
growing, and grew year by year. 

When the Uberal ideas of the 18th century came for- r ' 
ward, they foimd the best soil in the mind of the Noi^ 1 1 
wegiang. The Norwegian poets sang of the free Norwegian j ■ 
peasantry; and the capable and well-educated mercantile class,] \ 
and intelligent professional men, were proud of their descent. 
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They felt thathere a modem democracT co idd arise, that 
thi9 waa the"nght subi^tumupon which to WiTd^^ a class 
of society with freedom and self-consciousness as a part of 
its nature. An intellectual home-going from Copenhagen 
began ; and with great pecnniaij sacrifice, a Norw^a n u ni- 
versitj was fo unded i n ^ ristiania, and other institutions of 
our cultural iSe! The Norw^ians had always been, and 
were, loyal subjects of the absolute kings; but enthusiasm 
for free constitutions was now in the air, and friendly 
though the relations were between Norwegians and Danes, 
a feeling that the union was a misfortune for Norway be- 
gan nevertheless to spread. Voices also began to be raised 
in advocacy of a union with Sweden, with a fi;eer con- 
stitution, 

Itwas jievertheless events from without that gave the 
impulse to the separation' fi9m"Denmart. The Hug of the 
two countries, Frederik Yl, had been led into the wars in 
Europe ; he Jiat L hecome an al ly of Napoleo n, and by the 
Peace of Kiel i n J anuary, J81 4, he was compelled by the 
Powers to agree to cede Norway to the Swedish king, aa 
compensation, it was said, for his loss of Finland to Eussia 
in 1808, and, it was rumoured, in fulfilment of a promise 
given by Alexander I of Bussia to Marshall Bemadotte, 
one of Napoleon's officers, who was elect ed as snccesao r to 
the Swedish throne, under the name Qi(Karl JohanTj 
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1814—1905. 

When news of this came to Norway, the Norwegians 
rose in indignation. They did not recognise the Treaty of 
Kiel, for no one, they declared, has the right of ceding one 
jovereign state to another. They were a free people, and they 
wished to remain so. On the other hand, they did not dis- 
pute Frederik VI's right to abdicate as Norwegian king ; and 
as he had done so, the union with Denmark was dissolved* 
They then determined to take the matter into their own 
hands, at a time when danger threatened them from with- 
out, and the state of affairs at home was desperate. There 
had been disturbances ever since 1807. There had been re- 
peated wars with the Swedes, and Norwegian harbours had 
been blockaded by the belligerent powers. The harvests 
had moreover been bad for several years in succession; the 
nation was impoverished, and the finances were in a very 
low condition. Far from being crushed by misfortune, how- 
ever, the nation was hardened; and when the need was 
greatest, salvation appeared, for all were united in one feeling, 
the vindication of their national rights. A national assembly 
was called at Eidsvold, at which Norway gave herself her own 
constitution, built upon a modem, democratic basis. They 
thereupon chose as their king a Danish prince. Christian 
Frederik. 

Every year on the 17th of May, the whole country 
celebrates this event, when in the midst of the European 
reaction, and in the face of the European Powers, Norway 
gave herself one of the freest constitutions in Europe, a 
constitution, which, unlike several of those that have been 
framed in modem times, has been able to establish itself 
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h has upheld it and allowed it to deve- 
. which it was created, 
summer of 1814, the coimnissioners of 
Norway to see to the carrying out of 
, they found a sovereign state with its 
head, and a people that were prepared 
♦erty to their utmost. They then tried 
sh heir apparent, Karl Johan, to volun- 
•rway's self-government, and negotiate 
?his proposal was rejected, and Swedish 
rn-prince at their head, marched into Nor- 
jments followed, after which Karl Johan 
»on to propose an armistice, and peaceable 
'^as impatient to establish a union that 
le position of Sweden, even if it were 
on altogether different conditions from 
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a basis for negotiation; and an agree- 
Karl Johan recognising the Norwegian 
!forwegian Storthing tlien met in Kris- 
f Norway, and there the Swedish nego- ,^ 

point after point. The Storthing then < ' a/. K , 
rway should be united with Sweden as 
dom, and should retain her constitution 
^tions as the union demanded. Christian 
Y placed his crown in the hands of the 
} 4th of November, 1814, the Storthing 
fho was king of Sweden, to be king of 

' free and independent nations that were . 
nditions. The two countries were each / I 
ly, only with a common king and f ellow- 
the rest, they were to have their own 
J, their own army and fleet, their own 
n customs, and their own flag. The 
points were entered the following year 
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in a document, the Act of Union (Eigsakten), which was 
binding for both countries, and accepted by the national 
assemblies of both coantriee. In thie Act of Union, the 
equality of the two states is plainly asserted; and the king 
further declared that a complete equality should be esta- 
blished, without regard to the population or production of 
the country. 

There is ample evidence that Norway went into the 
TTnion with an honest purpose; but it must be owned that 
it is difficult for two nations to stand t<^ether when 
their history and their constitution are so different as 
they are in this case, Ip^^Norway there is a democracy^, 
and_a^_thorough parliamentary system; Sweden is far more 
politically conservative, and her suffrage is still very limited. 
Great contrasts have also been shown in the social views 
of the two nations, in their mode of thought and their 
aspirations. If we did not know it before, the Union has 
taught us that we are two very distinct national indi- 
vidualities. 

In most countries there is a certain vagueness of idea 
as to the relations of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. They 
are included under the old geographical designation of 
Scandinavia, and as a rule, the fact that they are three 
different kingdoms and three separate nationalities is over- 
looked. Norway, which has so long been united with one 
or other of the two other kingdoms, has had the latest 
experience, and knows best how deeply-rooted the difference 
of nationality between them is. She knows that every plan 
for creating a national and political unity out of the three 
kingdoms, must be looked upon as the fancy of a dream. 
No one, however, denies the kinship between them, nor yet 
that the three countries have many interests and aims in 
common; and every one acknowledges that enmity between 

• Only balf realised, howcTer, as women have not jet obtained 
political snSrage. 
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'the three kingdoms is a misfortune, and friendship a gain. 
Bnt the road to this friendship is only to be found throngh 
sincere, mutual recognition of national independence, and 
consideration for national honour. 

Several of the leading men in Sweden were in reality 
deeply disappointed at the form which the Union had taken, 
and immediately began to make plans for bringing Norway 
into a subordinate position. They seemed to have forgotten 
that in 1809, when Sweden was in great distress, Norway 
had extended a helping hand. Sweden was at that time 
threatened by Buasia, and the Norwegian army stood on 
her border. Her king had brought her to the verge of 
ruin by bis insane policy. Norway then proclaimed an ar- 
mistice^, BO that Sweden could undisturbed reoi^anise the 
desperate state of her affairs, and give herself a new con- 
stitution, which proved her salvation. 

Daring the 90 years in which the union between Nor- 
way and Sweden has existed, there has been continual 
friction. As already stated, it was as independent states 
and on conditions of equality that the two coimtries were ^^ 

united; but it is this iadepeadence and equality that have ' " 

not been acknowledged and felt by the larger nation. Its old 
dream of one state, the large Swedish kingdom, that was 
to extend to the North Sea and the Atlantic, seems to have 
dimmed the vision of most of its leading men^, and as 
regards the Swedish people as a whole, we have frequently 
had evidence that in general they have no knowledge of 
the conditions which brought about the Union. Time after 
time, Norway has had to defend her rights, when Sweden 



Iq 1814 there were leading men in Sweden, however, who recalled 
with gratitude what Norway could have done, and what she did, ta 
Sweden in 1809. 
' Ott various occasions during the century, however, certain Swedish 
historians and stateemeu have been sensible of Norway's right, and 
have given expreEsion to this opinion. 
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endeavoured to multiply the bonds of union and obtain the 
supremacy. 

During the past century also, negotiations have re- 
peatedly been carried on, and committees appointed to dis- 
cuss matters connected with the Union; but some of them 
have been without result, and of others the results, i. e, the 
proposals put forward, have been impossible of acceptance 
by the Norwegians. 

Under such circumstances, it must be acknowledged 
that the king over two countries is in a difficult position. 
He has to be a just and impartial ruler, equally well 
acquainted with the conditions in both countries — a re- 
quirement that is not easy of fulfilment when the king 
resides for the greater part of the year in the larger coun- 
try, where moreover both he and his children have been 
brought up. It is clear that under these circumstances, 
greater pressure must be exerted from the Swedish side 
than from the Norwegian. 

The question which has become more and more the 
subject of contention, is that of the management of foreign 
afEairs. 

In § 22 of the Constitution, ambassadors and consuls 
are enumerated among the Norwegian government officials, 
it being thus taken for granted that we were to have our 
own separate representatives abroad, appointed by the king in 
Norwegian council. We know that the Swedish deputies 
who treated with the Storthing on behalf of Karl Johan 
in 1814, proposed that ambassadors and consuls should be 
left out in the enumeration of Norwegian officials, but that 
the Storthing insisted on retaining this very paragraph in 
the form it already had. 

In a paragraph in the Act of Union, which corresponds 
word for word with a paragraph in the Constitution of 
Norway, it is said that the king shall have the right to 
collect troopSy to begin war and to conclude peace, to enter 
into and to dissolve alliances, to send out and to receive 
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ambassadors. The Act of Union contains no general regu- 
lation regarding the man^ement of foreign affairs. This 
was regarded more particularly as coming under the per- 
sonal domain of the king. As a fact, however, the result 
to which this led was that as a rule the Hng entrusted 
the management to the Swedish Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The ambassadors ajready appointed for Sweden as- 
sumed the control of Norway's diplomatic connections 
abroad as Swedish-Norwegian ambassadors ; and with regard 
to the consuls, the case was similar. 

Norway, as was only natural, immediately opposed this 
arrangement. Instances occurred which made her feel acutely 
what it meant to have no share in the management of 
foreign affairs, even when those affairs concerned Norway 
wily. 

The opposition has been continued throughout the cen- 
tury, practically without result. In 1835, by an order in 
■Council, a concession was granted, which however was 
exceedingly unsatisfactory for Norway. 

In all essential points, the arrangement in effect re- 
mained the same. Norw ay was wi thout t he organs nece s- 
sary t o repres ent her abroad, a state of a^jrs Sat is in- 
sulting to ournatiorialfeelmg, and of which the practical 
consequences are unfortunate, that injures us constitutionally 
in the eyes of foreign countries, and places us completely 
in the shadow of Sweden, a position which becomes more 
intolerable to us the more our capabilities in the domains 
-of trade, industry, science, art and literature, are developed. 

Matters became worse in 1885, however, when the 
Swedish parliament (Riksdag), without negotiation or at- 
tempting negotiation with Norway, made some alterations 
iu her Constitution, by which the preparation also of diplo- 
matic matters was placed in the hands of the Swedish Mi- 
nister of Toreign Affairs. By this and other regulations, 
he was made, to a greater extent than formerly, constitutio- 
nally responsible to the Swedish Parliament for the manage- 
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ment of diplomatic matters, while there waa no mention of 
any responaibility to the Norwegian Storthing. 

The Storthing has always maintained that it was Nor- 
way's right, obtained through the Constitution and the Act 
of Union, to exercise the same influence in the management 
of foreign afEairs'as Sweden, and to be represented abroad 
as an independent state. It has never in any form approved 
of the actual arrangement as a legal obligation ; but various 
conflicting opinions were put forward with regard to a 
solution of the difflculty. 

After 1885, two successive ministries again attempted 
negotiations, which were frustrated by the Swedish claims 
for a judicial establishment of the partnership, and th& 
chief management in foreign affairs. 

In the mean time, the consular question as a separate 
matter had come to the fore. Thejlemand waa for separate 
N ory^^gian _ cnnRiilH. This refonn is ~of marked practical 



inlportanee. Norwegian and Swedish shipping and commerce 
are very far from being identical; indeed the two countries- 
are frequently rivals in these matters. Norway's increasing- 
interests abroad require entire Norwegian management. 
The fact that this is exclusively a Norwegian matter has 
been established by our Constitution; and all publicist* 
agree on this point. 

After renewed, fruitless negotiations with Sweden re- 
specting the arrangement of the entire management of foreign 
affairs, the Norwegian Storthing resolved to establish a sepa^ 
rate consular service. This aroused the strongest opposition 
on the part of Sweden. Discontent increased; and news 
came from Sweden of a talked-of armed invasion of Norway. 
The Storthing then determined on June 7th, 1895, to post- 
pone the matter, and once more attempt to settle it by 
negotiation. A committee was appointed, consisting of seven 
Norwegian and seven Swedish members, to consider the 
questions of the management of foreign affairs and the con- 
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snlar service. Nothing came of the negotiationa, and the 
committee was dissolved. 

Before proceeding further, a circumBtance must be men- 
tioned, which has possessed a certain degree of significance; 
From the beginning of the Union, there has been a customs- 
frontier between the two kingdoms; but certain mutual 
reductions in dnty were gradually introduced for the pro- 
motion of economic intercourse. The regulations for this 
were embodied in a contract, the so-called sMellemrigalov*. 
This had fostered a considerable trade between the coun- 
tries. In the critical year, 1895, this contract was annulled 
on the part of Sweden, and ceased to be law in 1897, 
This affected the former joint trade, and with it disappeared 
the last remaining pretence of reason for fellowship in con- 
sular service and customs-relations with foreign countries. 

Norway's demands for a separate consular service were 
becoming louder and louder, when in 1902 a proposal came 
from Sweden for the formation of a joint committee, which 
should endeavour to settle the question of separate consuls 
for the two kingdoms, without at the same time attempting 
to settle the question of the arrangement of the entire 
man^ement of foreign affairs. The proposal was agreed 
to by Norway, and a committee consisting of two Nor- 
wegian and two Swedish members was formed. This con- 
sular committee sent in their report, and the Governments 
of the two kingdoms began deliberations, which resulted in 
a document, the so-called ^iCommunigiiS* of March 34th, 
1903, which should form the basis of negotiations. The 
Communique was approved of by the Governments of both 
countries, and was signed by the king, who chaiged the 
Governments to continue their negotiations upon the given 
basis, and proceed to the preparation of the ultimate bill. 
The agreement was thus formally inaugurated. 

There was great satisfaction in Norway, and, as it 
seemed, in several quarters in Sweden also, at this prospect 



of agreement. The Storthing that met in the autmnn of 
1903 may be said to have been elected upon negotiations 
with Sweden. In the ministiy that was formed from it, 
all the representatives of the extreme parties were excluded. 
Grreat care was taken that nothing should wound or irritate 
the Swedes. The new Government continued on the lines 
of the old one, and with the greatest hopes of a solution. 
In May, 1903, the Norwegian Government sent a draft of 
their proposal to the Swedish Government. The answer 
was long in coming, and it was with astonishment that the 
Norwegians heard that the man who had taken the initial 
tive and directed the matter on the part of Sweden, had 
been removed from his position as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and a man with whom Norway was unacquainted 
appointed in his stead. It was not merely astonishment it 
aroused, however, when the result, the proposed laws of 
the Swedish Government, were seen; for they were directly 
at variance with the accepted basis of negotiation. The 
Norwegian consuls, for instance, were to be placed under 
Swedish authority. Several new regulations were intro- 
duced, which, as our prime minister with justice said, 
woidd set the stamp of dependency upon Norway. Upon 
a refusal being given to the request that the paragraphs 
containing these regulations might be removed, the Nor- 
wegian Government broke off the negotiations. 

This put an end to all confidence on the part of Nor- 
way. AH illusions regarding the attainment of something 
in this matter by means of negotiation were dispelled; but 
the event produced such accordance and unity in the country 
:a3 had never been seen before. All party-differences were 
laid aside, and with calmness and firm purpose it was de- 
termined that Norway should take the matter into her own 
hands. A special Storthing's committee was appointed, whose 
duty it was to draw up a report of the matter and draft 
B. proposal. 
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While the committee was. sitting, demands poured in 
from all parts of the country for the maintenance of Nor- 
way's honour and rights. 

While this was going on, the Crown Prince, who was 
acting as regent during tiie indisposition of King Oscar II, 
took a personal part in politics by an appeal to the Stor- 
thing to endeavour to settle the matter by joint negotiations 
on the entire union question. The answer given by Nor- 
way was that she could not negotiia>te until the consxdar 
question was solved. 

The solution of the consular question is only the first 
step on the way to a satisfactory arrangement of foreign 
matters. In itself it is a question of a practical nature, 
in which considerations of expediency carry great weight; 
but in the nature of the development it became something 
far greater and higher. It became a watchword which 
drew the whole nation together in defence of their national 
right and honour. 

On May 10th, the report and draft of laws for a sepa- 
rate consular service were ready. 

May 17th was then celebrated throughout the country 
with greater enthusiasm than on any previous occasion. 
On May 18th the motion passed the Odelstbing, and on the 
22nd the Lagthing, and thereby the Storthingi, aQ unani- 
mously, and was sent to the king for his sanction. 



Every one who reads the history of the Union must 
admit that the Norwegian nation has shown great patience 
and loyalty. Those who read the whole of Norway's history 



* The Storthing is a one-chamber institution. Bat as soon as it has 
assembled, it selects a fonrth part of its nnmber, who form a sepa- 
rate division called the Lagthing, the remainder forming the Odels- 
tbing. AU legislation mnst be initiated in the Odelstbing, while to 
the Lagthing belongs a limited power of amendment and rejection. 
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wiU alao onderstajid that if a deep stillness has seemed to 
rest for long intervals upon onr national Hfe, it has not 
been the stillness of death. When the spring-time oomet, 
the deep streams break their way through the ice, and with 
their mighty voice aroose all living things from sleep and 
lethargy. 

There may come times in the life of a nation, as in 
that of individnala, when patience and forbearance can 
only be termed wealcneas. A. jnncture such as this has 
arrived for us. If we had not taken the niatter into onr 
own hands in order to uphold what is clearly and incon- 
testibly our right, we should not have deserved a place 
among free and independent nations. We should have had 
a blot upon our national honour, and should have failed in 
OUT international duty, which is always and everywhere to 
range oturselves on the side of justice. 

It is in the perfect consciousness that we want to ob- 
tain our own rights without offending against those of 
others, that we lay our case before the eyes of the world. 
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JLt will be seen from this brief account that our nation is 
without the proper means of watching over its interests abroad. 
Had we possessed them, the untrue accounts and distorted 
representations and interpretations that have been spread abroad 
on the subject of our country's policy would have been offi- 
cially contradicted; but owing to the actual arrangement of 
the conduct of foreign affairs, we are defenceless. 

It will therefore be understood how imperative it is that 
every lover of his country should contribute something towards 
the spreading of a proper understanding of our great national 
claim. 

It is especially wounding to our feelings to read in foreign 
papers that the Norwegians are of a warlike disposition. Our 
political history shows that the reverse is the case; it is on 
the side of peace that we have stood and now stand. If the 
assertion of our national rights is to be interpreted as syno- 
nymous with the breaking of peace, this instance shows how 
little the spirit of peace has possessed men's minds ; and it is 
a warning to all lovers of peace to make the principle of 
justice the ground-work of their propaganda, and to carry on 
their great work with all the means that enlightenment offers. 

In conclusion we have the pleasure of reporting that we 
have received brotherly and sisterly messages from organised 
Swedish peace societies, from large numbers of Swedish work- 
men, and from several Swedish women and men singly. 
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No expression of sympathy can be more welcome to ns 
than these. 

We lay this account before you in the name of justice 
and humanity, with the sincere wish that a greater, brighter 
day may soon dawn upon all the countries of the world. 

From the 

Norwegian National Council of Women. 



Kristiania; May 25th, 1905. 

/ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

On May 27th, the Norwegian king refused to sanction 
the law, and the Government immediately sent in a request 
for their dismissal. The King refused to accept their resig- 
nation, as he was aware that at the present time he could 
form no new ministry. 

To-day, ^^f^( 7th ofJ^IP^^i the Government has resigned. 
According to the Constitution, however, the King cannot 
govern without his responsible council; and the Storthing 
has therefore authorised, by unanimous vote, the retiring 
government to exercise royal authority, in accordance with 
the Constitution of Norway, this being a declaration that 
the Union has ceased to exist. At the same sitting, the 
Storthing has sent an address to King Oscar II, asking his 
permission for ^ne^ of the pri nces of the House of Bemadotte 
to be elected as king of Norway^ 



June 7th, 1905. 



N. N. C. W. 



^ The Honse of Bemadotte has now reigned in Norway for a period 
of 86 years. 
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